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SWEEPING DAY. 

DON'T sweep your carpets with corn meal. It would 
seem as though any child ought to know better than 
to do such a foolish thing, and yet we often see the 
recommendation in print. If you desire to furnish a feeding 
ground for roaches and the entire grain eating insect tribe this 
may do, but not otherwise. In addition to this, if there is any 
dampness about the floor, or the carpet gets wet, the meal at 
once becomes musty and soured, and fills the air with unwhole- 
some and disagreeable odors. Tea leaves are also bad for such a 
purpose. They stain and hopelessly discolor delicate carpets, and 
if broken up or sifted through or among the threads they cause 
stuffy smell 8 and mustiness that becomes at length almost intoler- 
able. It is, however, quite desirable to have something with 
which to sweep carpets to prevent raising a dust and to brighten 
the colors. Probably the safest and best way is to take half of 
a package of soft paper and cut or tear it into bits not over an 
inch square. Wet it and press out the water, then scatter it 
over the carpet. It should not fall in large lumps, but be picked 
apart, so that it will cover almost an entire room. When the 
broom is used it will roll into little balls, and as it is swept over 
the carpet will take the dust up quite thoroughly. Some house- 
keepers go over the carpet the second time with clean paper. 
Cork shavings or scraps, such as Malaga' grapes are packed in, 
are excellent, but since this cork dust is being used for decorative 
purposes, it is quite too expensive. Very coarse salt used dry is 
good. If the house has damp corners it should be used sparingly, 
as salt has a tendency to attract -moisture. In the country finely 
cut, clean straw, slightly moistened, is very cheap and effective. 
Wet leaves are used by some country families. 

There are many simple things that ingenious housewives can 
make use of. One old lady has a quantity of cuttings of calico 
and white goods. These she moistens and throws over the car- 
pet. When she is done the scraps go into a tub of water, are 
whirled about and then thrown upon an old wire screen, where 
they dry and are clean for the next time. 

An excellent plan, if the operator is very careful and neat 
about it, is to have a clean mop, and wring it quite dry out of 
a little ammonia water, and go over the carpet before commenc- 
ing to sweep at all. If during the process of sweeping the dust 
begins to fly, use the mop again, but be careful that it is per- 
fectly clean. If the water is muddy get clean water, and add 
more ammonia, otherwise the carpet will become gray from the 
dirty water in the mop. 

In sweeping a carpet use a light broom and give quick sharp 
strokes with the edge of the brush. Never drag a broom on its 
broad side over a carpet if you expect to get it clean. A partly 
worn broom takes out the dust better than a new one, the old 
adage to the contrary notwithstanding. Some housekeepers will 
sweep a carpet all to pieces in a short time.N Velvet, Wilton and 
Axminster carpets need great care in sweeping, else the pile will 
be pulled out while yet the carpet is new. It is an art to sweep 
a carpet thoroughly and yet not injure it in the process. Prob- 
ably the best way for the carpet is to use a whisk broom and a 
dust pan, doing a small portion of it at a time, but for regular 
use the light broom and mop, with short light strokes, will be 
found quite safe and effectual. For corners a whisk is desirable, 
or a partly worn broom with the brush trimmed to a point on 
one side. This can easily be done with a pair of strong shears. 
Brooms should always be hung up by a ring in the top of the 
handle. If they are set upon the floor, especially while damp, 
they get out of shape and the ends of the brush are curved out, 
rendering them almost useless. Do not stand them up with the 
brush uppermost. If they are damp the water will soak into 
the body of the broom and not only rust the wires or rot the 
cords with which the broom is made, but will make the broom 
straws smell musty and disagreeable, and finally rot them off 
altogether. Mops and window brushes also should be hung up 
by the handles. 

Wash cloths should be thoroughly rinsed in water with soap 
and a little ammonia. Dusting cloths must be washed often or 
they will carry more dirt into the rooms than they take out. 
Never put the sweepings of the room into the waste paper 
basket. If the windows must be washed make it an easy and 
not unpleasant task, by getting everything ready beforehand, 
and not being obliged to make half a dozen journeys for things 
that have been forgotten. First of all brush the outside blinds 
so that the first shower may not spatter the outside of the win- 
dows with the dust that has accumulated there. This is best 



done with a small hair dusting brush, that will go between the 
slats of the blind, and will make them quite clean if carefully 
done. The blinds may be washed with the same kind of brush 
and clear water with a little ammonia. Brush the outside of the 
window sash and the sills thoroughly, as otherwise your cloth 
will continually take up dust and soil the work you have 
finished. Dust the inside of the windows and the casings. Never 
attempt to wash dirt off with a cloth. It is much easier to brush 
it off while dry. Use water with a little soap and ammonia. 
Wash the corners of the sashes thoroughly, lest small streams of 
dirty water trickle down the glass after you are done and spoils 
all of your labor. Wipe the glass dry with cloth or paper. 
Common brown paper, the cheapest grade that grocers use, is 
one of the very best articles for this purpose. A few moments' 
vigorous rubbing will give_ a fine polish to the glass. When the 
glass is done look the sills, casings and inside blinds over for 
finger marks. If there are obstinate spots use a little more am- 
monia, but not too much. Strong ammonia is the painters best 
friend and calls for a new coat of paint very soon. The use of 
whiting and similar articles cannot be commended. They make 
streaks down the glass after the next shower and unless the 
greatest care is taken there is a cloudy look about the glass after 
its use. 

Fine china articles may be washed with a little light soap 
suds, if very much soiled, and rubbed with regular tea toweling ; 
if only dusty, they may be brushed with a very small light fea- 
ther duster. If there are deep places where the duster will not 
go or fine flowers or intricacies that cannot be reached otherwise, 
a badger's hair brush is the best thing to use. Each piece 
should be dusted by itself and safely located until all of the ar- 
ticles are taken from the mantle or cabinet. 

Fine wood cabinets should be wiped out with a soft cloth ; 
the corners especially may be brushed with a small hair whisk. 
If the surface has been polished and is grown dull with age or 
use, a very little linseed oil on a woolen rag may be used to go 
over the surface. 

The great mistake that people make in handling all sorts of 
polishes, oil or anything of the sort is that they go on the prin- 
ciple that if a little is good a great deal must be better, so they 
cover the surface, fill up the cracks, and besmear inside and out- 
side any article they may have to put in order. Do not put 
polish or oil on the furniture at all, put it on the bit of rag, 
and then never in quantity sufficient to have it run upon the 
surface of the wood. There is no royal road in this sort of work. 
It means hard and patient labor— just a little oil or polish and 
a great deal of rubbing. 

Surfaces that have been varnished are more difficult to deal 
with, as they are likely to become sticky and rough with many 
of the preparations in use. Equal quantities of linseed oil and 
turpentine rubbed upon the surface, which must afterward be 
thoroughly polished, is recommended. 

A great deal is said about cleaning old brass, and there 
seems to be a decided variance of opinion as to the best methods 
or the preparations for doing the work. A lady had a pair of 
girandoles that had been stored for years, and were rough and 
green with dampness and time. After trying various polishes 
and with no end of blistered fingers and back ache, she was 
about giving up the job in despair when she chanced to think 
of the ammonia bottle. This contained not ordinary household 
ammonia, but the concentrated article, the strongest known to 
the trade. She almost deluged the brass with it and gave it a 
thorough scrubbing with a regular scrubbing brush. After five 
minutes of labor the brass was as clear, bright and shining as 
new metal. The girandoles were rinsed in clear water and wiped 
dry. After weeks of standing on the mantel there is no sign of 
discoloration or dimness. During the process of cleaning it was 
discovered that the ammonia vapor would turn the brass a dark 
bronze-like color, but the direct application of the liquid removed 
it at once. 

Glass articles should be washed in soap suds, a little am- 
monia, and dried with a glass towel or a silk cloth. A chamois 
skin is good for some kinds of glass. Tissue paper is by far the 
best for drying glass of any sort. If there are fine crevices in 
the articles a brush may be used for washing them. An ordinary 
paint brush is the most desirable for all work of this sort. 

Books should be dusted with a fine feather duster or whisk 
of soft bristles. After this they may be wiped with a silk rag. 
It is a good plan to keep a bottle of oil of cedar in the library 
eaves, to prevent the incursions of moths and other insects. 
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